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ABSTRACT 

This study surveyed members of the Association of 
International Educators and community volunteers to find out how 
international student speaker programs actually work. An 
international student speaker program provides speakers (from the 
university foreign student population) for community organizations 
and schools* The results of the survey (49 responses to a survey 
questionnaire) and practical experience ind? Aed that the typical 
program involves 25 to 50 students per year and at least 20 
presentations. Audiences for speakers are commonly schools but also 
include civic organizations, church groups, scouts, and mass media 
outlets- The program is usually run out of the university or 
collegers international office which matches requests with speakers, 
recruits students, publicizes the availability of the program, 
orients potential participants, and trains participants- Perennial 
problems usually are in finding time, sufficient financial support, 
logistics of transportation and scheduling, and communi cat ions - 
Characteristics of a successful program include good speakers and 
good audiences, program organization, cooperation and collaboration 
with other agencies, and evaluation- In addition, the survey found 
several interesting variations on the traditional speakers program 
format. Appended are a listing of 48 programs and sample forms, 
fliers and questionnaires from two programs* (JB) 
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For many years, international students have enhanced cross-cultural understanding through their 
visits to American classrooms and community meetings. Third graders have tasted ground nut stew^ 
made by a student from Sierra Leone. Middle graders have worn saris from India and seen pictures 
of pagodas and McDonalds in Japan. Secondary students have learned about the similarities and 
differences in teenage life around the world- Community groups have heard varied perspectives on 
womens issues and current political situations. Americans of all ages have reported "learning more'' 
from their face-to-face experience with "someone from another world." 

This paper, based on the author s own experience and research and on responses to a 
questionnaire sent to NAFSA members through electronic mail and to community volunteers by 
regular mail, describes how international student speaker programs actually work and offers 
suggestions for how they can work better. 

Definition 

An institution, usually the international student office of a college or university, has the beginnings 
of a speakers program when it answers requests for speakers from schools and community 
organizations. Matching the student with the request is the minimal ser\'ice provided. Since most 
institutions of higher education consider service to the community part of their mission and most 
communities are accustomed to looking to colleges and universities for resources, the evolution of 
occasional requests into international student speaker programs is natural. 

The typical program, based on the 49 responses to the questionnaire, involves 25 to 50 students 
per year and at least 20 presentations. Of the programs responding to the questionnaire, 12 made 
more than 100 presentations per year. 

Audiences 

The audiences to whom international students speak are varied. Although students in schools are by 
far the most common group addressed and there are many programs developed collaboratively with 
schools, audiences also include: 

1. civic organizations, such as Rotary, womens groups 

2. church groups 

3. Scouts 

4. summer camps 

5. senior citizens groups, Elderho.<itel, nursing homes 

6. college classes and residence halls 

7. youth correctional institutions 

8. radio and television programs and interactive satellite tv 



Roles of the iNTERNATiorsiAL Office 



1. Matching a request with a student is the chief and minimal role the international office plays, 
according to responses to the questionnaire. For about half the respondents, it is the major roie. 
Some offices take requests from the communit)' on a case by case basis. Sometimes the office makes 
the initial contact with the student for the requester and asks tlie student to call the r. Other offices 
give the r a select list of students who have agreed to be speake'-s and ask the r to make the 
arrangements. 

2. Recruiting students is a second role international offices often play. >X1ien answering requests 
on a case by case basis begins to take a good deal of time, offices may find it easier to develop a list 
or register of the interested students, both for themselves and for the requesters. Applications can be 
handed out at orientation for new students or students can be recruited when they are involved in 
other activities the office organizes. In addition to name and country, address and phone number, 
applications may also ask what kind of materials the student has on his or her country, such as slides, 
music tapes, and dress; what kind of presentations the student is comfortable doing, such as teaching 
language or a song or game; and what types of groups the student may be comfortable with, for 
example, young children or an adult civic group. 

3. Publicizing the availabilit)' of the speakers program is a third role which campus international 
offices play, if they feel they have time to respond to the new requests such publicity may generate. 
Newspaper articles describing the visit of international students to a school and simple tri-fold 
brochures with basic facts and participant comments are fairly common. Publicity accomplishes two 
aims: it offers favorable press for the idea of utilizing international students as resources, and it 
provides how-to information for groups that may be interested in having international speakers. 

4. Oiienting is a fourth role for the international office. Orientation provides an overview of the 
or£ \nizaticn, a general description of the program and how it works, and an opportunity for people 
to indicate an interest in participating. One creative way of offisring orientation is a videotape for 
students (University of Alabama). More typical are handouts or a booklet with specific suggestions, 
usually for both the student and for the r (Michigan State University's Bridges to International 
Understanding, developed with a NAFSA grant in 1985 and available for $3.00, is an excellent 
model, but single sheet handouts can be as eflfective). 

5. Training is a fift:h role, providing job-specific details to people who have already determined 
they are interested in participating. International students may participate in a workshop whirii gives 
them models of classroom presentations, information on communications and arrangements, 
information about the American school system, and help in putting together resources. Inservice 
workshops for teachers which introduce them to the possibilities of utilizing international student 
speakers are another form of training. Several programs have regular meetings for international 
students and teachers. For example, the University of Kentucky hosts a once-a-semcster inservice 
workshop for matched international students and teachers to plan the students three visits to the 
classroom. 



An institution may call a program an international student speakers bureau when the matching 
function is performed, A much better program will be the result when recruiting, publicity, 
orientation, and training are part of the program. 

Perennial Problems and Partial Solutions 

1. Time is always a problem for usually overworked staff in international offices. Various solutions 
were offered by respondents to the questionnaires. Virginia Tech discovered that direct contact 
between the schools and the students cut out the third party (the office) and made communication 
and arrangements much easier. Otlier offices report that they screen requests and match, but then let 
persons work out details of schedule and transport directly. Some offices have used work study 
students, scholarship students, student volunteers, or interns to assist in running the program. 
Students can do telephoning and even design brochures. Some programs are community based and 
are run by community volunteers. For example, the International Community Hospitality 
Association has an officer, the speakers bureau chair, who is responsible for the speakers bureau at 
Tennessee Technological University. 

2. Money is a second problem. The majority of programs responding to the questionnaire 
reported that they do not pay students to speak. Some ask requesting organizations to reimburse the 
student for transportation or to provide transportation. The three largest programs do pay: 
University Museum, U. of Pennsylvania pays $20 to $100 depending on the program, with funding 
coming from fees, grants and university endowment. University of Oregon's and Oregon States 
participating students work 80 hours a year for a full or partial tuition waiver, an arrangement 
agreed to by their state legislature. Massachusetts students can also be reimbursed througix state 
funding. 

Other programs have sought funds from foundations and from civic groups. University of 
Kentucky, whose students are paid $45 for three visits to the same classroom during a semester, gets 
half its funding from the school district and half from local women's groups. Because of recent 
budgetary and bureaucratic difficulties in paying the students, that program will now ask teachers to 
find money at the local school for students' expenses, in making food, for example, rather than pay a 
stipend. Rochester International Friendship Council asb schools to pay a fee ($70) which entitles 
that school to a minimum of five international student speakers each year. Texas Tech asks the 
requesting group to make a contribution to their emergency loan fund for students. 

3. Logistics, particularly transportation and scheduling, is a third problem. Lack of transportation 
is solved in various ways: asking r to provide transportation, reimbursing students for transportation 
(if they have a vehicle or use public transportation), and, occasionally, providing transportation. 

Scheduling does not always have a solution; the one student from Afghanistan may simply not be 
able to visit a particular classroom at a particular time. It is important the r understand that the 
more flexible the request in terms of time and country preference, the more likely the request can be 
accommodated. Allowing r and student to make plans with each other directly seems to be one 
usually workable solution. Using campus mail to contact students may be another. 



A. Communication with schools and teachers is a fourth problem. Programs report too specific 
requests by country and/or topic, requests for too many students, late requests, lack of confirmation, 
expectation by schools of free entertainment instead of personal encounter, demand for information 
students don't have, lack of preparation tor international student visit, discipline problems in 
classrooms. A healthy respect for the harried, hard-working teacher who has limited access to a 
telephone during the day, is one key to maintaining good communication with teachers. The 
minimum communication should be a one-page list of guidelines sent to teachers who participate in 
a program. 

Characteristics of a Successful Program 

1. Enthusiastic and willing students and appreciative and interested audiences are basic to success. 
Most international students enjoy the opportunity to talk about their countries, especially after chey 
have done it once. Most audiences are intrigued by the first-hand perspectives of persons fi-om other 
countries, particularly if they are prepared for the occasion. 

2. Organization of the program is also crucial, including of course the dedicated, committed 
person who organizes, whether that person is a volunteer, a work-study student, or an international 
office staff person. Organization is necessary whether the organizer is putting requester and 
international student in direct contact, thus minimizing the organizer s role, or whether the 
organizer is performing a more time-consuming role — recruiting, publicizing, orienting, and 
training, as well as matching. 

3. Cooperation and collaboration with other institutions or organizations or other units on a 
campus is often a characteristic of a successflil program. That may mean working together with 
schools so they provide publicity, logistical support, and even some funding and inservice training 
time. It may mean working with a senior citizens center to provide speakers for their monthly 
programs. It may mean getting together a panel of international students to speak to a nursing class 
on women and health care. 

4. Evaluation is also important for a successful program because attention to what is said on 
evaluations encourages improvement. One page, fairly open-ended evaluations and oral feedback are 
most common. 

5. A summary of secrets for success was offered by Mary Anne Flournoy of the Ohio Valley 
International Council of Ohio University: promotion, partnerships with diverse groups, publicity, 
personalization of international education, regular not soft money funding, capitalizing on 
institutional strengths, long-term planning and commitment, accessibility of program to schools and 
community, evaluation, and rewards system (such as small honoraria and reference letters for 
students and mini-grants from private funding for teachers). 
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Variations on the Theme of International Student Speaker 
Programs 

An institution may decide to go beyond the basics of an international student speakers bureau which 
responds to requests for one-time presentations to a variet)^ of audiences for at least two reasons. 
Needs or opportunities for collaboration with specific programs and groups may present themselves 
and/or there may be a concern for more effective international/cross-culturiil education than a one- 
time presentation can offer. 

A sample of needs which have been met by international student speakers bureaus include: 

1. workshops on world regional areas for teachers (Michigan State) 

2. panel discussions for freshman seminars (Montclair State) and culture-sharing partners for 
students in classes such as African History, Honors English, and International Dress and 
Textiles (University of Kentucky) 

3. Model United Nations briefings (Ohio University) and United Nations Day at local high 
schools (University of Virginia) 

4. speakers for study groups studying development issues at libraries (Foreign Student Service 
Council, Washington, D.C) 

5. speakers for "Create a Country" with the Virginia Discovery Museum (University of Virginia) 
and resource persons and artifacts for whatever is the current focal country at die Children's 
Museum in Lexington, Kentucky (University of Kentucky) 

6. culture kits (boxes of artifacts from various cultural areas or specific countries) so international 
students have visual aids for their presentations (University of Michigan and University of 
Iowa, among others) 

7. resources for local broadcast and print media on country-specific information, including 
Minnesota Public Radios daily "World View" program (University of Minnesota) 

8. students as teachers for a Saturday morning program for disadvantaged children and as 
resources for international festivals for a 4-H organization and a local elementary school 
(University of Georgia) 

9. multicultural teams (African and African-American, Latin American and Chicano/Latino, for 
example) to enrich U.S. and international student interaction through multicultural 
presentations on campus and in schools (International House Berkeley) 

Sometimes programs prefer to target such special needs or opportunities as the main goal for their 
international student speakers program both because they can be the basis for collaboration with 
other units in the institution aiid/or the community and because they make most educational sense. 
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For instance, the College of Notre Dame in Maryland received a NAFSA grant in 1990 to 
develop a program entided Project SHARE in which faculty mentors recruited and trained 
international students to make a number of presentations on their countries over a period of weeks 
to schoolchildren. They have institutionalized the program as a for-credit course for international 
students which begins with the concepts of culture and cross-cultural communication and an 
introduction to American education and includes observations in schools, practice in making 
culcural presentations, and then the cultural presentations in schools. 

Kent State University received a NAFSA grant in 1991 ro develop a program in which elementary 
social studies methods class students worked together with international students to prepare 
presentations for elementary schools. The program now reaches about 160 American students, and 
future plans include building a relationship between the neighborhood school and the apartment 
complex of international students which it serves by involving both international students and 
spouses in working with teacher education students to develop units of instruction which have a 
culture-specific focus. 

In 1984 the University of Kentucky received a NAFSA grant to begin an International Classroom 
program which continues to match 20 applicant international students and 20 applicant local 
teachers each semester. Two requirements are vital to the programs continued success: 1) a training 
workshop at which students and teachers meet and plan — and eat an international meal together, 
and 2) three visits to the same classroom so the international student and the American students get 
to know each other. As one teacher said about her Indian guest: "The first graders grew to love her 
and looked forward to her visits, as they learned some of her language and how to play a game." 
American students usually learn something about the country before the guest arrives and have 
questions ready. International students often talk about their own families and lives and their 
country in general during the first class and then teach language, songs, games, dances and prepare 
food for elementary and middle school children. In the high schools, they may talk with students 
about current issues in a social studies class or add cultural information to a foreign language class. 
Sometimes the international students are invited to eat lunch with the American students or even 
accompany them on a field trip or participate in a school-wide special activity. Sometimes die class 
will decide to use what diey have learned in International Classroom for their exhibit or 
performance for the annual International Fair at the College of Education. 

Anodier model for working with schools is the IN GEAR program (International Network for 
Global Educational Activities in Rural Schools), sponsored by International Programs and Services 
at Southern Illinois University at Carbondale and the Illinois State Board of Education. Faculty from 
the College of Education present sessions on global education for teachers and international students 
make presentations in schools about a variety of subjects. In five years, about 450 students have 
visited schools 50 to 70 miles from Carbondale, reaching more than 20,000. 

The Teachers Center for Global Studies at Clark University in Worchester, Massachusetts is an 
example of a speakers bureau which does not limit its roster to international students. They utilize 
returned Peace Corps volunteers and odier Americans who have lived and worked in foreign nations 
as well. 



The Minnesota Awareness Project, an outreach program of the Minnesota International Center 
promotes greater understanding of development issues by sending teams of three to four trained 
international speakers into communities throughout the state to speak to sciiools and community 
groups and to participate in special aaivities planned by the host community. While the 
presentations take place between March and June, preparation begins with initial contact with the 
program during fall and winter by a community representative who coordinates the speaking events 
and arranges for hosting the students. There is a charge for speaker stipends and for transportation. 
The project student handbook includes excellent advice for discussing the issues ofhunger and 
poverty. 

The Oregon Model> started in 1983, is still another variation on the theme. Students accepted 
into this program receive scholarship assistance that will reduce tuition and in return provide a 
minimum of 80 hours of cultural service to the state of Oregon. At Oregon State, for example, 37 
students in 1990-91 provided 80 to 150 hours each to the community. They made over 345 school 
presentations in 18 school districts and participated in International Week activities. National 
Geography Week, and an International Pxad-In. A student from Taiwan helped teach Chinese every 
week at a high school and a student and Olympic swimmer from Costa Rica coached local high 
school teams. The international students responded to 150 requests from the university for 
presentations in such venues as residence halls, the Women's Center, and an Honors College course. 
They also spoke at senior centers, churches, scout meetings, and were featured on radio shows. 

Yet another variation is the Ohio Valley International Council, housed in Ohio University's 
Center for International Studies. Besides working with schools, OVIC runs such programs as 
Toward a Peaceful World, a yearly seminar for American and international students to discuss 
controversial political issues in a retreat setting with follow-up activities on regional campuses. 
OVIC taps into existing national programs, too, sudi as Great Decisions and World Food Day and 
the Peace Corps Worldwise Schools. 

Arguably the oldest program. University of Pennsylvanias International Classroom is 
headquartered at the University Museum. In one year the program serves more than 24,000 children 
and adults from 400 different school and community groups. One popular program is entitled "The 
World Ancient and Modern" which allows children to see ancient civilization through a museum 
gallery tour and then hear a presentation on modern life by an international student who is from the 
culture being studied. 

Conclusion 

Evaluations are usually overwhelmingly positive about international student speaker bureau 
programs. For example, an initially skeptical teacher involved in the Kent State program reported 
that the day the student from Beirut talked to her fifth graders during their study of the American 
Civil War and shared his first-hand experiences about civil war was the most exciting day of her 20- 
year teaching career. International students also report unforgettable experiences. 

Although most evaluation has focused on reaaions of requesters and international students, there 
is, as well, evidence of the impact on American students. Rural fourth, fifth, and sixth graders, who 



participated in the Ohio University program and were interviewed by a researcher, stated that the 
project was a good idea because they "learned more." A sample of responses includes: 

"You learn more because its die real thing." 

"You can see what they really look like and how they talk." 

"People can tell you more than books. It's hard to believe in a book." 

"With someone telling us it seems like you can ask questions and he can give reasons." 

When asked what they remembered from international visitors in previous years, the students 
most often mentioned artifacts. In the interviews, some students seemed to focus on the differences 
between cultures and what was "weird," but most students answered positively when asked whether 
they would like to travel to the homes of the international visitors in Bra2i], Indonesia, and Nigeria. 

It was a fifth grader in a rural, isolated school in the Ohio University Program who provided the 
title for this paper. When asked what the visit of an international student had meant to him, he 
responded, "It's just nice to have someone from another world around." In the 1990 s we obviously 
live in one world in many ways, but in other ways it is still a challenge to bring different worlds in 
contact witli each other. International student speaker bureaus are doing that! 
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BIEUOGRAPHY OF PROGRAMS 



International Speakers Bureau, Arizona State University. Handouts, 

Contact Person: Semra Koknar, International Student Office, Tempe, AZ 85287-0512. 602/965- 
7451 

International Students in Service, Belmont and Vanderbilt Universities. NAFSA-funded Brochure. 

Contact Persons: Kathy Skinner, International OiRce, Belmont University, 1900 Belmont Blvd., 
Nashville, TN 37212. 615/385-6699 and Anita Linde, Activities Coordinator, Office of 
International Services, Vanderbilt University, Box 507, Peabody, Nashville, TN 37203. 615/322- 
2753 

Speakers Bureau, California State University, Fresno. 

Contact Person: T. Russell Mitchell, International Student Counselor, Fresno, CA 93740-0056. 
209/278-3910 

Speakers Bureau, Teachers Center for Global Studies, Clark University. 

Contact Person: Mimi Stephens, Director, Teachers Center for Global Studies, Clark University, 950 
Main Street, Worcester, MA 01610. 508/793-7696 

Project SHARE and VOICES, College of Notre Dame of Maryland. 

NAFSA-Rinded, reports, brochures, course outline. 

Contact Person: Sharon Dei, International Programs, College of Notre Dame, 4701 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore, MD 21210. 410/532-3183 

International Speakers Bureau, Colorado State University. Handbook, handoris. 

Contact Person: Jean Griswold, Office of International Programs, 315 Aylesworth Hall. Fort 

Collins, CO 80523. 
303/491-5917. 

International Speakers Bureau, Community International Hospitality Council, University Park, 
PA 16802. Handouts. 

Contact Person: Mary Boyer, 222 Boucke Bldg, University Park, PA 16802. 814/863-3927 



International Speakers Bureau, Foreign Student Service Council. Brochure. 

Contact Person: Laurie Reynolds, 2337 18th Street, NW, Washington, DC 20009. 202/232-4979. 

Speakers Bureau, Indiana University'. 

Contact Person: Susan Snider Salmon, International Center, 1 1 1 S.Jordan Avenue, Bloomington, 
IN 47405. 812/855-7133 
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International Student Speakers Bureau, Kansas State University. 

Contact Person: Larry Thorpe, Manhattan, KS 66506. 
913/532-6448 

The International Student in the Elementary Social Studies Classroom, Kent State University. 
NAFSA-ftinded report. 

Contact Person: Ken Cushner, 401 White Hall, Kent Sute University, Kent, OH 44242. 216/672- 
3585 

Community Volunteers for international Programs School Program, Michigan State University. 

Brochures, handouts, booklet. 
Contact Person: Dorothy Ross Rail, School Program Coordinator, 829 Lantern Hill Dr., East 

Lansing, MI 48823. 517/351-6893 

International Speakers Bureau and Minnesota Awareness Project, Minnesota International Center. 
Reports, brochure. 

Contact Person; Carol Steinberg, 71 1 East River Road, Minneapolis, MN 55455. 612/625-4421 

International Students' Speakers Bureau, Montana State University. Handouts. 
Contact Person: Julia Bruner, Hamilton Hall 14, Bozeman, MT 59717. 406/994-4031 

International Student Cultural Exchange Corps, Montclair State. Handouts. 

Contact Person: Candelario Zapata, Office of Student Affairs, Montclair State, Upper Montclair, NJ 
07043. 201/893-4253 

Ohio Valley International Council, Ohio University. Brochure, handbook. 
Contact Person: Maiy Anne Flournoy, Director, OVIC, Center for International Studies, Ohio 
University, Athens, OH 45701. 614/593-1840 

International Speakers Bureau, Old Dominion University. Handouts. 

Contact Person: Handrika S. Mueller, 209 Webb Center, Norfolk, VA 23529-0518. 804/683-3701 

International Cultural Service Program, Oregon State University. Brochures, handbook, handouts, 
reports. 

Contact Person: Susan Schwartz, Office of International Education, Snell Hall 444, Oregon State 
University, Corvallis, OR 97331. 503/737-6480 

International Speakers Bureau, Radford University. 

Contact Person: Jan Aycock, International Student Services, Box 6798, Radford, VA 24142. 
703/831-5939 

Global Perspectives* Rochester International Friendship Council. 

Brochure. 

Contact Person: Jane Fessenden, 200 Wisner Road, Rochester, NY 14622. 716/465-8209 



Center for International Faculty and Student Services, Rutgers University, 
Contact Person: Marie Tannos, 180 College Avenue, New Brunswick, NJ 08901-1 156. 908/932- 
2015 

Expanding Horizons, Southeast Missouri State University. Brochure. 
Contact Person: Margaret Popham, Center for International Studies; Southeast Missouri State 
University, Cape Girardeau, MO 63701. 314/651-2557 

Speakers Bureau and IN GEAR, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale. Brochures. 
Contact Person: Burghilde Gruber, International Programs and Services, Southern Illinois 
University, 910 S. Forest Street, Carbondale, IL 62901. 618/453-5774 

Speakers Bureau/International Community Hospitality Association, Tennessee Technological 
University. 

Contact Person: Harsha Mookherjee, Box 5191, Tennessee Technological University, Cookeville, 
TN 38505.615/372-3821 

Speakers Bureau, Texas Tech University. Brochure. 

Contact Person: Marjorie Taylor, 6705 2nd Street, Lubbock, TX 79416. 806/799-8438 

International Speakers Service, University of Alabama. Brochure, handouts. 

Contact Person: Estelie R. Clavelli, R O. Box 870254, Tuscaloosa, AL 35487 205/348-5256 

Speakers Bureau, University of Arkansas. 

Contact Person: Michael Freeman, 116ARKU International Programs Office, Fayetteville, AR 
72701,501/575-5003 

Speakers Bureau, International House, University of California at Berkeley. Brochure. 
Contact Person: Liliane Koziol, International House, UC Berkeley, 2299 Piedmont, Berkeley, CA 
94720 

International Speaker Program, University of California, San Diego. 

Contact Person: Tede Kidane-Mariam, International Center, 9500 Gilman Dr., La Jolla, CA 92093- 
0018, SND214F 0088.001, 619/534-3730 

International Student Speakers Bureau, University of Denver, 

Contact Person: Jean Kirchhevel, 2301 South Gaylord St., Denver, CO 80208. 303/871-3555 
International Speakers Bureau, University of Georgia. Brochures. 

Contact Person: Barbara Crowther, International Services and Programs, 210 Memorial Hall, The 
University of Georgia, Athens, GA 30602. 404/542-1557 

International Speakers Bureau, University of Idaho. Handbook. 

Contact Person: Kenneth A. Laurence, International Programs Office, 216 Morrill Hall, University 
of Idalio, Moscow, ID 83843. 208/885-8984 



Speakers Bureau, University of Illinois. 

Contact Person: Hiwone Tamrat, 705 W Indiana, Urbana, IL 61801. 217/328-2847 

International Classroom Programs, University of Iowa, Brochure. 
Contact Person: Shugin Guo, Office of International Education and Services, Room 120, 
International Center, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lA 52242. 319/335-0335 

International Classroom, University of Kentucky. Handouts. 

Contact Person: Kay Roberts, Community Liaison, Office of International Affiirs, 215 Bradley 
Hall, University of Kentucky, Lexington, KY 40506-0058. 606/257-8776 

International Center, University of Michigan. 

Contact Person: Kay T. C. CliflFord, 603 E. Madison St., Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1370. 313/764- 
9310 

Speakers Bureau, International Center, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Contact Person: Jutta Kuenzler, International Center, FPG Student Union CB #5240, Chapel Hill, 
NC 27599-5240. 919/962-5661 

Internatioiial Cultural Service Program, University of Oregon. 

Contact Person: Peter Briggs, Associate Director, International Services, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, OR 97403, 503/346-3206 

International Classroom, The University Museum, University of Pennsylvania. Brochure, 
handouts, video. 

Contact Person: Mary Day Kent, 33rd and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, PA 19104. 213/898-4066 

Columbia Council for Internationals, Suite 100, Byrnes International Center, University of South 
Carolina. 

Contact Person: Betty Layson, 6456 Yorkshire Dr., Columbia, SC 20209. 803/776-0758 

International Speakers Program, University of Southern California. Handouts. 
Contact Person: Cheryl Van Swol, Office for Internationa! Students and Scholars, Student Union 
300, University Park, Los Angeles, CA 90089-0899. 213-740-2666 

Speakers Bureau, International Hospitality Committee of Austin, University of Texas at Austin. 
Contact Person: Margaret Caudell, IHCA, Drawer A, University Station, Austin, TX 78713-7206. 
512/471-1211 

Speakers Bureau/Global Classroom, University of Virginia. Brochures, handouts, report. 
Contact Person: Cathy von Storch, International Center, University of Virginia, 21 University 
Circle, Charlottesville, VA 22903. 804/924-7983 



Foundation for International Understanding through Students, University of Washington. 
Handouts. 

Contact Person: Joan Campbell, FIUTS, HUB 302-B, FK-30, University of Washington, Seattle, 
WA 98195. 206/543-0735 

Cranwell International Center Speaker s Bureau, Virginia Polytechic Institute & State University. 

Contact Person: Kate Schubert, Cranwell International Center, Blacksburg, VA 24061-0509. 
703/23M488 

International Student Resource, Washington University in St. Louis. 

Brochure. 

Contacc Person: Beverly Abrahamson, Room 100 Washington University Stk International House, 
Campus Box 1083, One Brookings Drive, St. Louis, MO 63130. 314/935-4/87 

Global Education Programs, Wellesley College. Handouts. 

Contact Person: Phyllis Gimbel, Wellesley College, International Center, Wellesley, MA 02181. 
617/320-3383 

Speakers Bureau, Western Illinois University. 

Contact Person: Julie K. Rose, Director, International Student Affairs, Memorial Hall, Western 
Illinois University, Macomb, IL 61455-1393. 309/298-1806 

International Cultural Education Program, West Virginia University. 

Contact Person: Susan M, Madhavan, 1 12 E. Moore Hall, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
WV 26506. 304/293-5611 



OFHCE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 



Bradley Hall 

Lexington, Kentucky 40506-0058 U.S.A. 

Telephone: (606) 257-4067 

ATTENTION INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS! 

"INTERNATIONAL CLASSROOM" offers you the opportunity to visit a school to teach 
children about life in your country and learn first hand about American schools. 

INTERNATIONAL CLASSROOM features 

* Orientation Workshop (attendance required) 
Sat. Sept. 19, 1992 9:00 AM - 12:30 PM 

- Meet teacher whose classroom you will visit 

- Learn about U.S. education system 

- Helpful hints for a smooth visit to the classroom 

- Ideas for classroom activities 

- Find out about resources available on your country 

- International "potluck" lunch 



* Three 1-hour visits to a classroom in Lexington area 

- Visits take place between September and December 1992 

- School provides transportation if necessary 

* Stipend for participation 

- You will receive a $45 stipend 

INTERNATIONAL CLASSROOM IS SPONSORED BY UK'S OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS-INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS AND SCHOLARS 
SERVICES. 



FOR AN APPLICATION OR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Kay Roberts, Community Liaison, 205 Bradley Hall 257-8776 
Athena Lewis, Admin. Assistant, 101 Bradley Hall 257-1655 



APPLICATION DEADLINE IS MONDAY, AUGUST 3L 1992 



W -WW ir UNIVERSITY 
■ llA OF KENTUCKY 
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An Equal Opportunity Unwerstty 




UNIVERSITY oracEOF 
OF KENTUCKY international affairs 



Bradley Hall 



ANNOUNCING ^'^'^^ 
INTERNATIONAL CLASSROOM 




WHO? 



WHAT? 



WHY? 



WHEN? 



TRANS- 
PORTATION 



HOW? 



DEADLINE? 



IC is sponsored by UK's Office of ^International Affairs, Each 
semester the program pairs Fayette County teachers (1-12) and 
University of Kentucky international students. 

IC is a program designed to introduce your pupils to international 
students jfrom UK. The international studen! will make 3 separate 
visits (approximately 1 hoxir each) to your classroom to teach about 
his/her cotmtry. 

The purpose of IC is two-fold: to help young Americans learn about 
other countries, customs, languages, and ways of life; and to give 
internationals an opportxmity to interact with American students- 

We will begin with a required orientation workshop on Saturday, 
September 19 from 9:00 AM -12:30 The workshop will include 
cross-cultural learning exercises and an opportunity to meet the student 
with whom you are paired. With ideas from workshop leaders, 
teachers help students plan activities appropriate to the curriculum and 
grade level, and teachers learn how to effectively prepare their 
classrooms for the visitor. The workshop is under the direction of a 
faculty member from the College of Education* The workshop 
includes an international potluct 

The 3 classroom visits take place over the course of the semester at 
times mutually agreed on by teacher and international student. 

Since many international students do not own cars, transportation 
arrangements, should they be necessary, are the responsibility of the 
teacher. A letter will be sent to your principal informing him/her that 
you have been selected for this special program and requesting 
assistance in making transportation arrangements. 

To apply to panicipate in International Classroom for the Fall 
Semester 1992, please complete the attached application form and 
return to Kay Roberts. 

Your application must be received by Kay Roberts by August 31. 
Call Kay Roberts, Community Liaison, at 257 - 8776. 



mSX «M3«S14Q) ANS BACK MQ UW FAX *M/29f-102* 



An Bi^ual Opportunity University 



TEACHER APPLICATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CLASSROOM 



Name Home Phone 



School School Phone 



School Address Zip_ 

Grade Class Size Subject Area 

(Please do not combine classes) 



Planning Periods Principal 

Have you participated before in l.C? If so, when? 

Transportation is the responsibility of the teacher. Will you/your 

school provide transportation should that be necessary? Yes 

No 

Can you attend the REQUIRED WORKSHOP for all participants? Yes 

No 

Saturday/ September 19/ 1992 
9:00 A.M. - 12:30 P.M. 
(includes international potluck) 
Faculty Lounge, 109 Dickey Hall/ UK 



Rank the areas of the world that you prefer (1-3) and/ or mention a 
specific country you may be studying. We will do our best to pair 
you with a student from your area of preference, but substitutions 
may be necessary. 

^Asia Africa ^Europe 

Latin America ^Middle East :No Preference 



Specific country (ies) you may be studying 



What do you hope to accomplish by having an international 
visitor? 



Return application by August 31^ 1992 to: 
Kay Roberts, International Classroom 
205 Bradley Hall, University of Kentucky 
Lexington, KY 40506-0058 

You will be notified whether or not you were selected by September 
4, 1992. 



voicss AftQimn tss world 

liitefflitioiial Speakers Bvreu 
[ woald like to participate iji VOICES AROUND THE WORLD. 
Name Age 

I am enrolled as FT Stadeat at CND 

ELI stadent for term. 

CE Stadeat PT FT 

WEC Stadeat _ PT FT 

I live offl campas ia ^Hall, Room 

My phoae aamber is 

I live off i^ampas. M7 address is: 

My plioae aamber is 

My borne coaatry is 

My aative laagaage is 

Besides Eaglisb, I also speak 

I woald like to participate ia tfce followiag \f ays: (ckeck as maay as yoa like) 

as an iadividaal preseater. I woald like to talk about: 



oa a paael witb otber stadeats from my owa coaatry. I woaid like to talk aboat: 



oa a paael wick stadeats from yarioas caltares* I woald like to talk aboat: 



International Students in Service 
Fall 1991 Schedule 



Student Name 



Address Home 

Campus 
Phone Home 
Work 



Do you have a car? 



Please list days and times that are most convenient for you to do 
a . classroom presentation. Keep in mind that you may be asked to 
do two presentations at one school, so allow 2-3 hours for one 
school visit. 



Please list topics you feel most com>?ortable presenting. Refer to 
the list of suggested topics for ideas. 



Please list any visual or audio aids you already have available to 
use in your presentations. These can include native dress, maps, 
slides, photographs, music cassettes, posters, etc. 



Each ISIS participant will have $25 to purchase supplies for their 
classroom presentations. Please list possible purchases you would 
like to make (eg, if a Japanese student would like to demonstrate 
origami and have students participate, you could buy origami 
paper) . 




STUDENT APPLICATION FORM FOR. 
. INTERNATIONAL CLASSROOM 

Mr. / Mrs. / Miss / Ms. Social 

Security- 



it 



?IRST NAME ^.iAST NAME 



Local address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Telephone: (Home) (Office) 

Home Country: Visa Type: 



How long have you been in the United States? 

What degree are you working for? Major? 



Birthdate: Marital Status: 

(month) (day) (year) 
Native Language: Religion: 



Do you play a musical instrument? yes no 

If yes, what instrument? Do you have it with you? 

Do you have records or tapes from your country? yes no 

Can you demonstrate a dance from your country? yes no 

Do you have clothing typical of your country? yes no 

Do you have photographs of your family, home, etc. yes no 

Do you have a large map of your country? yes no 

Please list any items or artifacts you have from your country 



Do you have any teaching experience? yes no 

If yes, what age level? 



Have you spoken before groups? yes no 

Have you participated in International Classroom previously? yes ^no 

If yes, when? 

Do you have a car or access to one? yes no 

Check the topics you would feel comfortable addressing as they apply to 
your country. 

Folklore History 

Clothing Politics 

Shelter Education 

Aging Literature 

Food/cooking Music 

Law and order Art 

Religion Social Customs 

Gender roles Rural Life 

Energy/environment Urban Life 

Geography 



International Classroom is sponsored bv ^the. Office of Int 
Affairs. For information, contact Kay Roberts, b05 2S/-877b. 



ernat ional 



or 



HE WORLD AFFAIRS 

COUNCIL 

of OREGON 



One World Trade Ccnier » 121 S.>Jf. Salmon • Suite ^320 • Portland OR 97204 • (503) 274-7488 • Fax (503) 228^350 

INTERNATIONAL CLASSROOM PROGRAM 
Recmest for Speaker 

Today's Date 

International Student 

Teacher ^Home Phone 

School ^ School Phone 

Best times to call (home) (school) 

School Address 

Grade ( s ) Sxib j ect ( s ) 

Date visit requested 

Time 

Class size Information about school or class: 



Area of the world/ topics being studied: 
Objectives of visit: 

Suggested format for the speaker's visit: 
Transportation arrangements: 

It you have any cmestions> please contact ; 

Jean Campbell 
World Affairs Coxincil 
274*7488 



VOICES REQUEST FORM 

Date of Application 

Name of Orgaaizatioa 

Cofitact Persofl 

Phoae X«Aber3 of Coauct Penom: 

Home Work 

Address of Coauct Persom: Address of Meetui|[ Place: 



TopicReqoested: 



Date aad Time for Preseatatioa 
1st choice 



Lemgth of preseatatiom: 
Aadieace: Adult 



Seaior High School 
Jnflior High School 
Elemeataiy School 



2md choice 



Males ^ 

Grade Lerel 
Grade Lerel 
Grade Level 



Females 



Mixed 



Smb ject . 
^Sabject 
Sabjea 



Coorduiator: 
Presenters: 



TrtiispoftatioaArraagemea«j: 



ConfirmatioaSeat: 
Response Log: 



fE WORLD AFFAIRS 
COUNCIL 
of OREGON 



One \X odd Trade Ccnicr • 121 S.^. Salmon • Suiic '520 • Portland OR 97204 • ( 503 ) 274-7488 • Fax (503) 228-6350 



TRUSTEES 
William R. Haden 

President 
Michael Powdl 

prestdent'Eleci 
Virginia Willard 

Secretary 
£. Randolph Labbc 

Treasurer 
Samuci L. Anderson 
Victor Aliych 
Thomas A. Banlcit 
William C. Campbell 
Russell Crawford 
William Gallagher 
John Landis 
Catherine M. Mater 
R. Gregory' Nokes 
Diane Pancoast 
Ralph R. Shaw 
James B. Thayer. Sr. 
Otto Vydra 
Joella ^'crlin 

Charlotte T. Kennedy 
Executiiv Director 

CORPORA TE PATRONS 
• AJthur Andersen & Company 
Ater Wynne Hewitt Dod5on'& Skcrritt 
The Business journal 
Dcloittc & Touche 
Ernst & Young 

First Intersutc Bank of Oregon 
KPMG Peat Marv.ick 
Mentor Graphics 
NIKE, Inc. 

Oregon Business Magazine 
Oregon Steel Mills 
Pon of Ponland 
Powell's Books, Inc. 
Sundard Insurance Company 
Stocl Rives Bolcy Jones Sc Grey 
Ted Nelson Compan y 
Tektronix. Inc. 
U .S. National Bank of Oregon 

CORPORA TE SPONSORS 
Academic Book Center 
Balljanik& Novack 
Bauer Hermann Founuin 

& Rhoades 
Benson Hotel 
Bullivant Houser Bailey 

Pcndergrass & Hoffman 
CH2M Hill Internationa) 
Epitope. Inc. 

Grerman American Foundation 

The Heathman Hotel 

IMS, Inc. 

Intel Corporation 

Kerr Pacific Corporation 

Moss' Adams 

Nicdcrmeycr-Martin 

Compaxiy 
Nonhwest Natural Gas 
OECO Corporation 
Oregon Trade Fairs 
The Oregonian Publishing 

Company 
Pacific Devctopment, Inc. 
Perkins C.oic 

Piper Jaff ray and Hop wood 
The Ponlatid Hilton 
Price Waterhou!< 
- Schwahe ^'illiamM>n & Wyait 
Security Pacific Bank Oregon 
Stimson Lumber Company 
Vanpon Manufacturing, Inc . 



Date 



Dear 

Through the World Affairs Council International Class- 
room Program, there has been a request for you to visit 
a local school to tell students about your country. The 
details of the request are provided on the next page. 
If possible, please call the teacher within three days 
after you receive this letter to accept or decline the 
invitation. 

The teacher has been informed that you will call to 
discuss specific plans for the visit and transportation 
arrangements. If you are not able to call or cannot 
reach the teacher, please call me, your international 
student advisor, or campus visitor program coordinator 
( PSU--Barbara Brecht, Reed--Yuka Nagashima, Lewis & 
Clark — Silvia Torres) . 

Teachers consider international classroom visitors a 
wonderful resource for adding accuracy and the human 
dimension to global studies • We hope this educational/ 
cultural exchange will be interesting for you as well. 

Please call me if you have questions or need assistance 
in preparing for this presentation. 



Sincerely , 
uean Campbell 

Schools Program Coordinator 



1/K:aicd tn Oregon Trade & Marketing Center 

2Z 



fE WORLD AFFAIRS 
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One Vfc Grid Tmdc Center • 12 1 S U . Salmon • Suite -320 • ft>nland. OR 97204 • ( 503 ) 274 7488 • fiax ( 503 ) 228-6350 



TRUSTEES 
William J . Fronk 

Prestdeni 
,WilliamR.Haden 

President' Eleci 
Michael Powell 
^ Secretary 
E. Randolph Labbc 

Treasurer 
Samuel L. Anderson 
Victor Atiyeh 
Williani C. Campbell 
WHiiam GalUgher 
Robcn H. Huntington 
John Landis 
Thomas Oddo 
Ralph R.Shaw 
James B. Thayer. Sr. 
Otto Vydra 
JocllaWerlin 
Virginia WiUard 

Charlotte T. Kennedy 
Executive Director 

CORPORA TE PA TRONS 
Anhur Andersen & Company 
The Business Journal 
Ern5i & Young 

First Interstate Bank of Oregon 
Lindsay Han Neil & Weigler 
Mentor Graphics 
NIKE. Inc. 

Oregon Business Magazine 
Oregon Steel Mills 
Port of Ponland 
Powell's Books. Inc. 
Standard Insurance Company 
Stoel Rives Boley Jones & Grey 
Tektronix, Inc. 
U.S, National Bank of Oregon 
US WEST Communications 

CORPORA TE SPONSORS 
Academic Book Center 
Bauer Hermann Fountain 

& Rhoades 
Bullivant Houser Bailey 

Pendergnss & Hoffman 
CH2M Hill International 
Oeloittc HaskinsA Sells 
Epitope. Inc. 
The Heathman Hotel 
Intel Corporation 
KPMG Peat Mar^-ick 
Niedermeycr-Manin 

Company 
Northwes! Natural Gas 
Nonhwesi Regional 

Educational Laboratory 
OECO Corporation 
Oref on Trade Fairs 
The Oregonian Publishing 

Company 
Pacific Development, Inc. 
The Portland Hilion 
Price Waierhouse 
Schuabe Williamson Sc Wyati 
Security Pacific Bank Oregon 
louche Ross A Co. 
Vanport Manufacturing. Inc. 



Dear 

I am writing xn response to your request for an International 
Classroom Program presentation from a local international 
student • The following student (s) have been asked to call 
you to schedule a visit: 



Enclosed, you will find some background information, as well as 
an evaluation form to be completed after the visit. This is a 
very important form of feedback for the program and the parti- 
cipating students so I urge you to send it in soon after the 
visit. 

If you do not hear from the student or have questions or con- 
cerns, please call me. I hope the presentation goes well for 
you and your students. Please contact me with additional re- 
quests for visitors. 



Sincerely, 



Jean Campbell 

Schools Program Coordinator 



2C 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 
COUNCIL 
of OREGON 



One World Trade Center • 121 S.W. Salmon • Suite »320 • Portland, OR 97204 • (503) 274-7488 • Pax (503) 228-6350 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENT REPORT 



Speaker Date 



Teacher School 



Thank you very much for participating in the International 
Classroom Program. We would like to have j^our comments on your 
presentation so that we may improve the program in the future. 
Note that this form can simply be folded, stapled and mailed back 
without an envelope. Th-ank you. 

1. Wei*e there any difficulties contacting the teacher? 

Comments : YES NO 



2. Were you told what to expect, what to cover, what methods to 
use? 

Comments: YES NO 

3. Was there any problem with transportation? YES NO 
Comments : 



4. Did the audience have some background on your country? 

Comments: YES NO 



5. Did anyone ask questions? YES NO 

a. Were you inculted by any of the questions? YES NO 

b. Was there adequate time for questions? YES NO 
Comments : 



6. If you were in a classroom, was the audience well 
behaved? 

Comments: YES NO 



7. Would you be willing to do this again sometime? 

Comments: YES NO 

8. What advice would you give other international students 
visiting a classroom? 



9 . What did you learn? 



Additional Comments : 



International Student Involvement Evaluation 



1. How many international students participated in your 
classroom? 



From what countries were these students? 



2 . Briefly describe how these students were involved with 
the class. 



3. Of what value did you and your students find their 

participation? Was it relevant to the instructional 
program the students were engaged in? 



4. If international students were to be used in such an 
experience again, what suggestions /ideas would you 
offer to improve upon their involvement and the 
experience of your students? 



5. How did you personally benefit by: 
the international students? 

the elementary education students? 



Any additional comments would be appreciated on the back of this 
paper. Thank you. 

2E 



THE WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL OF OREGON 
INTERNATIONAL CLASSROOM PROGRAM EVALUATION 



Please complete this evaluation of the ICP student and the 
program. Your responses are read carefully by program coor- 
dinators e.nd the presenters in order to improve our service to 
schools 8 ad the community. Return to : 

Jean Campbell 

The World Affairs Council of Oregon 
One World Trade Center 
121 S.W, Salmon, Suite #320 
Portland, OR 97204 



Presenter's Name Date of Visit, 

Evaluatcr's Name 



School /Organ ization_ 



Please list the positive aspects of the presentation: 
1. 



3. 



Please list specific recommendations that this presenter can use 
to improve future school visits: 

1. 



3. 



Please comment on program educational benefits, difficulties, or 
general suggestions for the program. 



ELED 31123 Evaluation of Internationa?. Student Participation 



I wish to thank you for participating with my Elementary Social 
Studies students in their professional and personal development. 
I know they have grown in many ways as a result of your 
contributions. I am interested in knowing your thoughts about 
the experience, especially so I might make any necessary changes 
if the experience was to be repeated again. Thank you for taking 
the time to complete this form. 

1* With how many Americc... students did you participate? 



How many times did you meet with your American participants 

during class planning? 

out-of-class planning? 

out-of-class informally? 

telephone contacts? 

during class instruction 
and school visits? 



other? (please explain) 



What did you do during your school visits? 



2* Of what personal value was your participation in this 
proj ect? 



Of what value to your professional development was this 
experience? 



3 'J 



ERiC 



3. Would you recommend that other international students 
participate in this project if it was offered again? 



Would you participate in this project if it was offered 
again? 



If this experience was to be repeated, what changes 
would you suggest to improve upon it? 



If you have any other comments or suggestions, please use the 
remainder of this form. 



Please return this form to Dr. Cushner in 401 White Hall, or Ann 
Gosky at the Office for International Student Affairs. Thank 
you. 



F S A 

DNTERmmm 
EDUCATORS 



Suite 1000 

1875 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington. DC 20009-5728 

Telephone 202/462.48 11 
Telecopier 202/667.3419 
Internet INB0X@NAFSA.ORG 
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